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Teaching and Training. 


[Lecture by Supt. Calkins at the Saturday session of the 
Norma! College June 8, 1878. Reperted for the N.Y. ScHooL 
JOURNAL. ] 

I propose this moining to direct your attention to two 
functions which belong tothe teacher’s work andI will call 
these teaching ani training. 

Teaching implies three things, the pupil, the subject to be 
taught, and the methods of teaching. The teacher's first 
work is to ascertain the condition of the mind of the learner; 
to what degree the powers by which knowledge may be 
gained are developed. To you who are employed to teach 
the lowest grade in classes composed of the children thac are 
first introduced to school-room exercises these inquiries be- 
come exceedingly important, because until you have ascer- 
tained the degree of development which has been attained 
by tlieir mental powers, or the ability of these pupils to 
learn, you are not prepared to set before them in a proper 
manner the subject which you wish tointroduce, Your first 
work therefore must be directed towards ascertaining what 
the pupils know of the subject and how readily they can un- 
derstand what you bring before them. You will find this 
out partly by questions pertaining to the subject; partly by 
conversation with theclass ; and finally by your first lessons 
while teaching. 

In presenting your subject, its most simple and easily-un- 
derstood facts should be first presented ; and presented in 
such an order aa will lead to a clear and intelligent under- 
standing of the subject. Introduce the subject tothe class 
as a whole, observe whether the lesson aud your manner of 
presenting it attracts the attention of the pupils, and wheth- 
er they appear to understand it. Then ascertain whether 
the individual pupils understand it. Watch their mistakes, 
and try to discover how to overcome them, and thus learn 
how to teach successfully. 

In selecting the materials ‘or your lessons, you must con- 
sider what is most appropriate for the pupils of your class, 
and the order of presenting them. You should consider not 
only what subject is appropriate, but what parts of the sub- 

ject are best suited for the given lesson. 

You can not teach successfully by sitting down and draw- 
ing up a lesson in detail, to be presented in a fixed manner, 
regardless of the condition of your class, and of the peculiar 
answers and remarks which the pupils make at the time of 
giving the lessou. There must be a constant adaptation of 
the lesson by the veacher, during its progress. 

Having selected your subject, and decided which part is 
most appropriate for the young learners, and arranged the 
materials for its proper presentation, your next step is to 
stimulate the minds of the children to attend to it, to act 
upon it, to observe it, to think about it, to work with it. 

You can not teach a child by doing the werk of observa- 
tion for him ; you can not teach by telling only—you must 
train him to use his own eyes, in observing the things and 
facts to be learned ; then to use hisown power of language 
first, in trying to tell what he sees, thinks, etc., before you 
give the language to be memorized by the pupil. The learn- 
er must do the work of learning. The teacher must 
do the work of preparing the materials, and bringing them 
before the pupil in a proper manner. 

Sometimes teachers endeavor to teach by making etate- 
ments which the pupil is expected to memorize and recite. 
You may spend much time, and work very hard and zeal 
ously in this way without producing good results. Your 
pupils may do a great deal of reciting without knowing in- 
telligently that about which they recite. 

By that fanction of your work which I call teaching you 
present your subject ; you awaken an interest for itin your 
pupils ; you lead them to observe the object, or whatever you 
present in relation to it ; you request them to tell you some- 








thing about the object or subject of the lesson, in their own 
crude manner ; then you give them language to express their 
own ideas in a better form. 

By that function of your work which I call training you 
require the class to tell you what they have observed ; and 
to do something which will show that they know what you 
aimed to teach about the subject. Then the leeson must be 
reviewed by questions, by recitation, by the pupils repre 
senting the facts learned. Allowing the pupils to ask each 
other questions about the lesson is a valuable exercise in 
training them to remember what they have learned. 

Employ various means to train your pupils to take up the 
subject in a new form ; thus lead them to work with it, and 
master it. It is that which you train the pupils to do them- 
selves, and the ability which they acquire by means of this 
training which educates them. 

An important question for the teacher to consider is, How 
can the learner be made to take an interest in the lesson ? 

This is a question that can be answered only by theteach- 
er as she stands before the class, and finds out the peculiar 
ities of the pupils by experimenting with modes of teaching, 
That which stimulates the minds ot the pupils to work is 
best adapted to your purposes, Take the matter ot number 
by way of illustration. You will find fora time that to watch 
the movements of the balls on the numeral frame is attrac, 
tive, but after a little time this will fail to arouse an inter- 
est. If you wish to keep up the interest, put the numeral 
frame into the hands of a child, and let him move the balls 
for himself in counting. In the first place, you have done 
the work of showing the child; in the second place, you 
teach the pupil to do the work for himself. This ie a step 
in the training process, Now by changing the objects to be 
counted, you furnish a new means of awakening interest. 
The pupil may be taught to make marks on his slate; he 
may be required to count the number of pupils on a single 
seat in the school-room. This will be another change of 
mode. I mention this for the purpose of illustrating what I 
mean by training pupils to a continued interest ia the sub- 
ject. You thus require them to put in practice the facts 
which you have taught them. 

When a child comes to school it does not know what it 
ought to flearn, nor how to Jearn. The teacher must super- 
intend and direct in this matter. 

Take as another illustration of this matter of teaching and 
training, the subject of teaching reading. Youhave a class 
of little children. The firet inquiry which you are led to 
make is, What do these children know about reading ? You 
find that a few of them know the letters of the alphabet, 
some know the names but not the sounds of the letters. The 
next question that comes up is, What does the child know 
that is the most nearly related to that which you wish to 
teach? Here you will be led to consider the question, What 
is it that you are trying to teach? You wish to teach the 
children to know by sight words that they already know by 
the hearing. They know the sound of the spoken word asa 
whole, but they do not know the separate sounds which 
make up the word, nor the letters which compose it, nor the 
form of the word as a whole. You should first present to 
the learners the word as a whole, that they may be enabled 
to know by sight the form of what they already know by 
use and by hearing. Having taught the pupils to know these 
words by presenting them on the blackboard, you may take 
another step and show the same words upon a chart. Teach 
the pupils to notice that these words are made up of differ- 
ent characters. Let them notice the forms of these letters 
aud also that they occur in several differeut words ; that 
“ OC,” for instance, is the first letter in “cap,” “ cat,” ‘ cow” 
and “cup,” and by leading the pupils along step by step, 
and teaching them to observe these characters, they learn 
the letvers and how to spell the words. But instead of at 
once telling the pupils to spell a word, first ask them to tell 





you what letters to make for the words “cat,” ‘‘ cow,” “cap,’» 
etc. When the pupils have learned the namesof the letters 
and their forms, they will be prepared to learn to make these 
letters on the slate. When they have made the letters on 
their states which vou ‘ave before taught them on the 
blackboard and on the chart, you may say to the children, 
What letter did you make first, what letter did you make 
next? etc. How many letters did you make for the word 
“cat”? How many for the word “ slate’? What is the 
first word you have made ? the last word ? ete. These ques" 
tions may be multiplied almost indefinitely, You may re- 
quire the pupils to do this work as a class, or individually. 
You can have one pupil read one word, and another another 
word, and so on. If you carefully attend to these different 
steps you will lead the pupils toobserve the form of the word 
the elements of the form, the letters, and the names of the 
letters ; and as you proceed you will train them to know 
these words at sight and to write them on their slates from 
dictation. Having proceeded thus far, you will have pre- 
pared your class for an advance: step in reading. 

That which you have been doing thus far may be called 
the reading of single thoughts or single words. You want 
now to teach them to read words in groups. You may put 
on the board the phrases, “ good boy,” “ gcod dog,” “ good 
cat,” “ good girl,” etc. Or you may introduce the word 
“the” in this way : “ The cat,” “ the dog,” “ the boy,” “ the 
girl.” Teach the pupils to speak these words together. Not 
“ the—cat,” “ the—dog ;” but “ the cat,” “ the dog.” Then 
you might introduce the word “see ;’ and “ see the cat ;” 
“ gee the dog,” etc. By these steps teach the pupils tospeak 
the words which they see ins natural manner. Teach them 
to read just as they are taught to talk. You take these steps 
asin the natural process of using language orally. Now 
how are you to teach the pupils to apply their knowledge 
of these words, when they come to reading in a book? Place 
on your blackboard sentences like these : “ See the cat play 
ball ;”’ “ See the boy fly the kite ;” “ Can the cat fly a kite?” 
When the pupils have lea rned to read these words in groups 
as “ the cat,” “ see the cat—play ball,” you can request them 
to read the whole sentence, “ See the cat play ball.” You 
will in this way teach them to read naturally, “ See the boy 
fly the kite ;” not. “ See—the—boy—fly—the—kite.” 

I have now presented two distinct stages of the work of 
teaching reading, and yet you have not prepared the pupils 
for reading words in a book. Here Is a very important 
step, the going from the chart or blackboard to the book ; 
and perhaps you cannot present this to your pupils in a more 
appropriate way than by selecting a lesson from she book» 
and prioting it upon the blackboard as befor» described, and 
teaching the pupils to read it. After they bave learned to 
read the lesson in a natural manner, then place the book in 
their bands and teach them to find the page on which the 
lesson is printed. When they have found the placein which 
the lesson occurs, you may say to the class, “ I want you to 
find something in the book like this first line on the black- 
toard. Every child then will look for himeelf. As the hands 
go up, cal] upon one child to read the sentence found in the 
book, like the one on the blackboard ; then another may read 
it, and another. Then select another sentence on the black- 
board and let the pupils find it in their booke, and read it 
in the same manner. Continue this exerciee with each sen- 
tence until the lesson is finished. 

You have now taught the pupi's to know the words on 
the blackboard. You have stimulated them to find the same 
thing inthe reading-book. You have led them to read from 
the book that which they have learued from the blackboard ; 
You should from the firet teach then to readin a natural 
manner. They will not stop them to spell out the words, A, 
n, n, Ann, c,a,n, can, r, 0,1, 1, roll, a, b, a,1l,l. “Ann 
can roll a ball,” but they will read it at sight and ina proper 
manner. If a teacher allows achild to take a lesson and 
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spell out the words, it isan evidence that she does not teach 
properly ; that there had not beea a right supervision on 
the part of the teacher in adapting the matter to be learned 
to the condition of the pupil. 

I have now presented three stages of your work in teach- 
ing reading—-teaching the words as signs of thoughts, or 
the forms of words as the signs of spoken words ; the read- 
ing of the words in groups from the black-board; and reading 
from the book that which was previously learned from the 
black-board. The work of this last stage may be introduced 
very profitably during the last month of the time in the 
6th grade class. 

In the next grade you must train the pupils to take up 
new lessons from the reading book. Is it proper that you 
now should lay aside your plans for fitting the work to be 
learned to the condition of the pupils? Should you still 
bring the lesson before them in such a way that they can 
grasp it readily? Still teach the pupil first to know new 
words by sight as single words, then words as phrases be- 
fore you ask them to read the words in sentences. You 
need to furnish a great amount of practice for training in 
this work. You mi&y continue to work very much in the 
manner before described by the use of the black-board first 
and then the book, A little farther on when you suppose 
that your pupils have acquired the ability to take a book 
and read a new lesson, how are you then to prepare them 
to read the thoughts of this lesson in an intelligible man- 
ner? I will suppose that you have now arrived at that 
stage when you no longer wish to teach the pupils to read 
from the black board. You wish to dispense with this pre- 
liminary step You may ask the class what some of the 
more difficult words are Then ask them what the first 
line of the lesson saye? What the second line says? Who 
will find the first question? Whatis the answer? What 
is the second question? What is the answer? And so you 
may go through the reading lesson to find out what it says 
In this way you may awaken a desire on the part of the pu-: 
pils to find out what the words are, and what the thoughts 
are. When you tind the pupile have discovered the 
thoughts in the lesson, the next inquiry is, how shall these 
thoughts be said? You cannot teach this to little children 
by rule, or by instructing them to keep the voice up in this 
place, and let it fallin that. It needs a very different pro- 
cess. 

Suppose that the child has found out what to say. You 
ask one to say it in his way; and another, and another to 
say it; and request the children to notice the different ways 
in which the sentence is read. Teach them to distinguish 
the difference in the manner of saying it. When you find 
that some one says it in an excellent manner, call attention 
to that manner. Ask which said it in the best way. If 
they do not know, tell them which way is best. Then let 
one try it, and another and another. If you find that they 
are falling away from the excellent model set, repeat the 
model, or let the pupil who gave it repeat it. 

Question by a teacher. 

“I tind that some pupils who cannot read well, are dis- 
couraged when they find they cannot do as well as others, 
and are unwilling to try ” 

Superintendent Calkins. 

“It I discovered that difficulty I should not present the 
lesson in precisely that manner, I should say, who will try 
to read it in that way? after giving them an example o¢ 
how the sentence should be read. And after a little those 
mos: likely to be discouraged will be led to try. Perhaps 
you the child to read it before he had learned how by hear- 
ing others read it, 

Teacher. 

Some pupils talk in a bad way, and if requested to say 
the sentence from the book in the same manner in which 
they are in the habit of speaking, it would be read very im- 
perfectly.” 

Superintendent Calkins. 

This plan of teaching a class to compare the manner of 
reading by the different children will train them to distin- 
guish and understand what good reading 18. I once visited 
a class that was taught upon the plan of reading words 
without attention to manner, and the children read in a 
drawling way, ‘‘See—the—boy—ruu.” I took the book and 
read the sentence first as they read it; then I read it cor- 
rectly, and asked which way they liked? The answer was 
“the first way ;” thus complimenting themselves rather 
than myselt. I found it a difficult task to lead this class to 
look with favor upon any other than their own faulty ways 
of reading, because they bad not been trained to distinguieh 
good reading from bad. You must teach the pupils to 
know the difference between the right and the wrong way. 
You cannot train a child to read properly until he has 
learned to distinguished the difference between a correct 
way and an incorrect way of reading. If you allow the 


pupils to read in « hurried manner, and you simply say, 
you read too fast, or you called this word wrong, or you 
mispronounced that syllable, you will accomplish but very 


little towards educating them. You do not train the judg- 
ment by euch criticism. You do not concentrate your 
work in such a way as to lead the pupils to attend to the 
one thing that is important. 

Now if you notice the steps that I have presented to you, 
you will see that the teacher must prepare the work forthe 
pupil, by selecting the appropriate materials, and arrang- 
them iu a proper manner, and showing the children how 
to use these materials ; how to do the work which will give 
them knowledge. Train the pupil in reading to find the 
thought expressed in the language. Ask what is the 
thought? What do these words as grouped together 
mean ? 

In conclusion, let me urge you to remember these two 
questions while teaching reading. What does the sen- 
tence say? How should it be said ?—and your instruction 
will be of great value to your pupils. 





Springfield, Mass. 


EXTRACTS FROM SUPERINTENDENT STONE’S REPORT. 
SCHOOL ATTENDENCE. 

The total enrollment of pupils in the Day Schools for the 
year was 5,877. The percent. of attendance for the year in 
the day schools was 98.8, a gain of five-tenths (.5) of one per 
cent. on the attendance for 1876. The highest per cent. in 
any building, 95.86, was obtained by the Charles street 
School. 

Some teachers fail to create in their school a public senti- 
ment highly favorable to punctuality ; and when pupils are 
indifferent in regard to the habit, and are not chagrined at 
, entering the school-room late, there is something wrong in 
the spirit of the school. There area few school-rooms in 
the city, where the sentiment in regard to this subject is 
admirable; and where pupils will make extraordinary ex- 
ertions rather than enter the room late, and meet the gaze 
of their school-mates, who seem to frown upon a case of 
tardiness as a great wrong to the good name of the school. 

The amount and character of the work expected of the 
several schools and grades have been secured toa degree 
more satisfactory, in some respects, than in any. past year of 
my acquaintance with them. There have been fewer in- 
stances than formerly of schools that have lagged in their 
work, or failet to meet requirements; better success has 
been attained in efforts to secure the right spirit in the 
school-room ; and more real teaching and less rote work 
has been done. 

No cases of extreme or unreasonable punishment have 
been reported or heard of in the schools ; and the very gen- 
eral absence of complaint on the part of parents in regard 
to discipline, and my own observation during the year. con- 
vince me that the greater part of the teachers seem to un- 
derstand that one of the grand secrets of success in school- 
management consists in avoiding difficulty by tact and good 
judgment; and that when difficulties do occur, kindness 
and firmness will correct those slightly erring, while mag- 
panimity and superiority of mind are the most efficient 
agencies for dealing with those cases of passionate outburst 
and brute force, which the teacher is sometimes compelled 
toencounter. The judicious government of a school-room 
full of boys and girls, many of whom are not governed at 
home, is no easy task, and requires rare qualifications and 
a variety of means, including, sometimes, even physical 
force; but those teachers who are the most successful re- 
gard the last named agency as a kind of reserved power, to 
be used only as a last resort in cases of extreme difficulty. 
They who can give their schools a personal example of en- 
tire self-control and enthusiastic interest in their work, and 
can then induce their pupils to cultivate in thewselves self- 
reliance, a high sense of propriety and individual responsi- 
bility, have the prime requisites tor a well-ordered school. 


UNGRADED sCHOOLS. 

The Ungraded Schools do not call for any special men- 
tion, except to remark that their work has generally been 
well done ; and that the average age of their pupils is some 
what greater than it has been for several years past. The 
teachers of these schools are mostly isolated from the society 
of their fellow-laborers, and often have not pupils enough 
to relieve the loneliness of their task ; but they‘are faithful 
servants of the public, doing thorough aud honest work, 
and deserving well of their patrons and employers. 

INDIAN ORCHARD SCHOOL. 

The echool at Indian Orchard sent four pupils to the ex- 
amination for the High School in June, all of whom were 
admitted. This school, admirably managed and taught, 
does a most excellent wook for the village in which it is 
situated, and cuntinues to receive, as I have good reason to 
suppose, the approbation of that community. An evening 
exhibition of the school in June last, was very creditable to 
teachers and pupils, and gave the citizens of the place an 
excellent opportunity to see what the city is education of 
their children. But there are come parents among the pop- 








ulation of this village, mostly employed in the manucfactur- 
ing establishments, who are not inclined to keep their chil- 
dren in school any longer than the law requires. This 
circumstance, with the probability that the earnings of 
those children are, to some extent, necessary for the sup- 
port of their families, may perhaps, suggest the propriety 
of re-opening the half-time school, to meet their peculiar. 


wants. 
In the inspection and examination of the schools, my 


work has of course been various, and has embraced many 
points of inquiry. Whatever pertains to the school and 
schoul premises has been made the subject of careful observ- 
ation and study. But after the schools had been organized 
for the year, and had settled down to their regular course 
of work, my examinations were conducted with special refer- 
ence to three features of school work and their results: In- 
struction ; Discipline; General management. In my in- 
quiries the work of both teachers and pupils in their re- 
spective relations were taken into account. -Recitations and 
exercises ip all the branches taught from time to time ; but 
certain subjects were selected for the purpose of test exer- 
cises, and for the comparison of different grades and schools. 
In the winter term, reading was made a special subject of 
examination in all the grades. 

I have used a scale of five grades, expressed, respective- 
ly, by the terms excellent, good, fair, indifferent and bad. 
These terms, in the table below, characterize the schools 
and their condition, not only at time of their examinations, 
but also for the entire year, including all the schools and 
every teacher, assistants as well as those in charge of 
rooms. ‘The number of schools and teachers which, by 
such a classification, are assigned to these several grades 
will be seen in the following table: 

Excellent in Instruction 76; good 82; fair 4; indifferent 
3; bad 1. Excellent in Discipline 73; good 27; fair 5; In- 
different 5: bad 1. Excellent in General Mauagement 50; 
good 44; fair 11; indifferent 4; bad 1. 

In the instruction of the schools, the degree of success at- 
tained varies much, both as regards the teachers themselves 
and the subjects taught. I do not think our schools are 
chargeable to any extent, with what is called hobby work, 
or the exclusive devotion to a favorite branch, to the neglect 
of others; yet it isnot unfrequently true that teachers, ow- 
ing to a dislike to some subject, fail todo their best work 
through neglect to make special effort to overcome that 
dislike, and to become interested in the subject itself, or the 
best method of presenting it totheir pupils. There should 
be no hesitation on the part of the teachers in choosing be- 
tween work that is simply agreeable, and that which lies 
in the line of duty. Justice to the pupils and the schools 
must take precedence of personal considerations. 

Of the common branches, so called, arithmetic is best 
taught in the Springfield schools. This is, perhaps, attrib- 
utable to the great importance attached to the study by the 
public and the teachers; to the large amount of time de- 
voted to it ; and to the fact thai the text-books in arithme- 
tic, more than in some other branches, are generally better 
adapted to be guides, and not hindrances, to good work by 
the teachers. As a practical branch, necessary in the affairs 
of life, and as an exercise for a certain kind of training and 
sharpening of the mind, the study of arithmetic has an un- 
disputed value; but I question whether its traditional in- 
fluence in cultivation of the reasoning powers is not greatly 
over-estimated. The study of mathematics trains to mathe- 
matical reasoning; but mathematical reasoning, except for 
the attainment of its own results, has never taken high 
rank in the estimation of metaphysicians and great think- 
ers; and it is, I think, the general testimony of good 
observers, thata mathematical mind does not necessarily 
insure to its possessor good judgment, either in the invest— 
igation of truth or in the business affairs of life. 

All school arithmetics contain much matter which, for 
school purposes, is practically useless. Alligation, duodeci- 
mals, progression and permutation—topics which have con- 
sumed much time, have already, in some text-books, been 
placed in an appendix; and I see no reason why they may 
not, without any loss to the schools, be removed even be- 
yond the covers of the book. Proportion, a very beautiful 
principle in iteelf, has no claims to the time it occupies in 
the Grammar Schools; for while a brief definition and ex- 
planation of it may be comprehensible by the pupils there, 
and of some service in a geueral sense, the proper place for 
its consideration is in the higher department of mathema- 
tics; and as a rule for the solution of common arithmetical 
problems its use is almost entirely confined to the schoel- 
room, it being very seldom employed in the business affairs 
of life. There are other topica in this study that will bear 
either omission or extensive curtailment, and if the metric 
system should ever supersede our present awkward and per- 
plexing system of weights, measures and denominate num- 
bers generally, one year, at least, will be saved by every pu- 
pil in the study of arithmetic. 

Successful instruction in penmanship does not depend se 
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much upon the teacher’s own writing, as in ability to 
put the pupil in the way of training well the muscles of 
the hand, and of executing, with good taste and precision, 
whatever forms are placed before him for imitation. Too 
much time is often spent in endeavoring to acquire a style 
which is more suitable for artistic steel engraving than for 
ordinary correspondence and business purposes. Legibility 
and uniformity are the two most essential characteristics of 
a style of penmanship intended for practical use. 

Reading occupies a large share of the time and labors of 
our teachers; but whether the resu!ts obtained are a full 
equivalent for the expenditure, I should have some hesita- 
tion in affirming. There is excellent reading in the schools; 
as good as I ever hear when I visit cities and towns where 
schools are similar to our own. But fine reading is the ex- 
ception, rather than the rule ; and the exercise is often per- 
formed in that drawling school-room tone, the very hearing 
of which is painful in the extreme. Our best reading, all 
due allowance being made for circumstances, is found in 
some of the lower primary and ninth grades. Young chil- 
dren are apt to read more naturally than when they are a 
few years older; for the reason that iv their fivst attempts 
the exercise is a novel one to them and a source of pleas- 
ure ; their voices is also clearer than some years Jatter, and 
they are not affected with that peculiar diffidence, that fear 
of appearing awkward, which embarrasses them in the mid- 
dle grades. Asthey advance in years, any bad habits in 
reading which they may have acquired become confirmed 
and difficult of correction; and they also not unfrequently, 
through a want of success or otherwise, fall into that state 
listless indifference in regard to the exercise that is a bar to 
all progress. 

I have an impression that teachers sometimes attempt too 
much in reading, and that they have not a true conception 
of what doing good is, or how it is to be secured in school. 
They are literally oppressed with an awful sense of its im- 
portance, and of the difficulties in teaching it; and, seeing 
in public readers so much affected and declamatory style ; 
and finding in the text-books directions and suggestions of 
such a high professional character, they seem to become be- 
wildered and attempt to grapple with the technicalities of 
the subject, instead of doing the plain and simple work of 
teaching reading. Our teachers will accomplish more by 
attempting less; and they should remember that reading is 
not elocution. The most common fault in the reading in 
our schools is imperfect articulation; occasioned by a fail- 
ure to make early correction of bad habits, and by a neglect 
of vocal drill in the vowel and consonant sounds—an exer- 
cise requiring only a few minutes of practice daily, under a 
careful teacher who can give example and encouragement 
to the pupil. 

I wish to speak briefly of one more branch of study in our 
schools—English grammar. The text-books tell us that the 
study of grammar teaches us how to read, write and speak 
the language correctly—the truth of which assertion pupiis 
and teachers fail to recognize. It is undeniable that the re- 
sults of the study of this branch are very generally unsatis- 
factory. The fault is not with the teachers, so much as 
with the system. The text-books are based on the gram- 
mar of the ancient languages, and on the medizval methods 
of teaching, and abound in absurdities and in requirements 
entirely beyond the comprehension of pupils of average 
school age. Why should a young learner, almost before he 
understands the office of a pronoun, be required to commit 
to memory and use, or attempt to use, an abstract classifica- 
tion of pronouns that belongs entirely to the higher study 
of language? Again, if gender is a distinction of sex, and 
such objecis as table, book and paper have no sex, why 
must the pupil be compelled to apply to such words one of 
the three genders, defined neuter gender, that is no gender ? 
If objects are without gender, it would certainly seem more 
like common sense to say so plainly; or, what would be 
better, to say nothing about it ; and thereby save time and 
avoid confusing the pupil’s mind with a multiplicity of ir- 
relevant and useless detail. The present study of this 
branch censists too much in parsing and analysis ; exercises 
which are very well to a certain extent, and in their pro- 
per place; but that place is not the early stages of the 
study. No more important study is placed before the pupil 
than that which should train him to use his own language 
with correctness and propriety, and especially to clothe his 
own thoughts readily in language that shall interpret their 
meaning with precision, and without doubt or ambiguity. 
For the accomplishment of this object we need to discard 
the greeter part of cur present methods, and to employ a 
system and a series of text-books that shall lead the pupil 
naturally into the use of correct expressions, the formation 
of simpis sentences, and tbus on to a rational study and ex- 
amination of the most important features of the language, 
allways accompanied by abundant practical exercises in 
composition and the study of good authors. 


Poverty comes from God; but not dirt. 


' St. Elias, 19,500 feet high. 


Alaska. 


Alaska was purchased from Russia‘ for $7,200,000. The 
word A]-ak-shak means the Great Land, and territorially it 
is great, The extreme western limit is 2,200 miles in an 
air line. The Yukon River is 2,000 miles long, and navi- 
gable for steamers 1,500 miles. With a varying width of 
from one to five miles along its course, it is seventy miles 
across the delta of its five months. There are places along 
its lower section where it widens into bays, across which 
one bank cannot be seen from the other. and at a thousand 
miles trom its mouth in places, it is twenty miles wide. Not 
as long as the combined length of the Missouri and Missis- 
siopi, it has a greater volume of water. Larger than the 
Ganges of India or the Orinoco of South America, it is one 
of the great rivers of the world. Noart of pen or pencil 
can give adequate expression of its vast expanse of waters. 
It was first discovered and explored by Glasunoff in 1835 and 
by Malakoff in 1838. 

Fort Yukon, north of the Arctic circle, is the most remote 
of the posts of the Hudson Bay Co. It was founded on the 
American side of the boundary line in 1847 by mistake. The 
employees were mostly from the north of Scotland. They 
had a chaplain, Rev. Mr. McDonald. The supplies of pro- 
visions and goods are brought across the country, and are 
said to be two years in reaching the Yukon from York fac- 


Gurney, on the Red River north of Minnesota, about the 
middle of December. The letters for all the Hudson Bay 
Co. posts in the Great North Land are packed into two small 
oblong boxes and then lashed to dog-sleds. Two men, one 
in advance, the other following, the sled drawn by dogs, 
start on their lonely journey toward the north-pole. On 
they plod, day after day, until crossing the north end of 
Lake Winnipeg, they reach Norwsy House. Here a side 
dog mail is sent off to Fort York, a thousand miles distant 
on Hudson Bay. Again plunging into the wilderness up 
the Great Saskatchewon River, a month brings them to 
Fort Carleton. Here other side mills are sent out On and 
on, and on, through February and March and April and May 
that wonderful mail holds its way steadily to the northwest- 
ward, until in June the little handful of letters is carried into 
Fort Yukon. That mail carriers curl up in the snow with 
their cogs isthe annual romance of the north. 

Alaska has the great mountain peak of the continent, Mt. 
It is the great island region of 
the United States, containing an aggregate area of over 31,- 
000 square miles, equal to the size of some of our im) ortant 
States. Inaeed the North Pacific coast is so sheltered by 
islands that the trip of 1,500 miles from Puget Sound to Alas- 
ka is made by ocean steamers in smooth water ; "passing 
through straita and channels between the islands and main 


nd. 

” Iie the great volcanic region. Stretching along the Aleu- 
tian Islands for 1,500 miles, the Shishaldin, the Akuten, the 
Makusin and sixty-one other volcanoes rear their heads and 
ten of them belch out fire and ashes. 

It is the great medicinal spring region, that may yet be- 
come popular places of resort, for certainly there is no pleas- 
anter summer trip than among the islands to Alaska. One 
of these springs, Goreloi, is reported to be a vast caldron of 
surging chemical waters eighteen miles in circumference. 
The seal fisheries, valuable furs of the fox, marten, mink, 
peaver, otter and other fur bearing animals make it worth 
having. 

Its fisheries are worth all it cost; the cod, salmon, hali- 
but, and herring are inexhaustible. Two firms in San Fran- 
cisco took $100,000 worth of cod during 1877. 


~~ 





NuDIBRANCH MOLuvsca is the general name for a variety 
of eea-slugs. Some area bright yellow, with plumes of 
feathers springing from their backs; some are of a pearly 
white with club-like ornaments; others are of a dingy 
grey ; but furnished with a bouquet of flowers; but these 
plumes, clubs, and flowers, are really the lungs of the sea- 
slugs, and enable them to breathe. 

Very few chjldren in this part of the world have not 
seen the stiffened frames of star-fish lyiug upon the beach, 
but thousands upon thousands have never seen the beauti- 
ful, living stars of the sea, that are brighter than flowers, 
and nearly as varied and beautiful inform. There is the 
Bird’s foot Star, of scarlet and orange; the Sun Star, which 
clings to the surface of rocks—a twelve-rayed sun of bril- 
liant scarlet; and the dusky red Five-finger Star, that has 
great beauty though its fiaming relatives sometimes throw 
it into the shade. No one of these wonders, however, is as 
strange as the Brittle Star—a little flower_like creature with 
five long, prickly arms that move about ins graceful, 
snake-like manner, and make him seem quite at his ease ; 
though really he is extremely sensitive—so much so, that 
it you were to handle him roughly he would most likely 
. commit deliberate suicide by breaking himself into bits. 





| 
tory on Hudson Bay. Their annual mail starts from Fort | 
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From the Scholar’s Companton, 
The Fairy Primer.* 
CHAPTER II. 
THE FAIRY ALPHABET. 
| B. “™ Th. - E, e+ & 
e | P. i th c A, c A. 
. G. ff M e Ay é. 
~ K ~ N. v Ah. » = 
ai ~~ « @.. @& 
vray, i ‘ 0. ~. & 
) V. ~~ Bk , Au _ = 
,R -~-W oO - 1 
© nade a Ow. * Ew. 
¢ Sh. - i. Nore. —G is sounded as in 
0; Zh, as z in azure; Th, as 
rw Z. a n they; th, as in oath; Ai. as 
— Ah nt 
—~S5 Ch. at: 00, as in foot ; ti, as in us; 
3,as in on; 1, as ‘nice; Ew, 
as in dew. 
oe ee] a 
Walaen en. vm 
Day. may. me. though. thee. nigh. know. gnaw. aught. 
Here 1s the Fairy Alphabet, with a few words written in it. 


You can learn it very easily, if you take the letters in pairs as 
explained in Chapter I. Do not try to learn too many letters 
at one time. When you have learned a few letters, put them 
together into small words in this way : 
e, gt. 3 eat. BS oe, My °, Eee t, goat. Ny 
Say ga, not ge, for this letter has a hard sound and deserves a 
hard name. It is never used like our g soft in gem, ginger. For 
g soft ihe fairies have another letter . j, which is always 
used for both j and the soft g. 

You remember the reading lesson I gave you in Chapter IL 
Here is a key to it 

KRY TO READING LESSON NO. I. 


ease, 


ape, ache, pay, bay, gay, day, Buy, she, shay, shah, pa. 
The writing exercise in Chapter I was not quite so easy. 
Did you try it? 1 will write it for you. 
KEY TO WRITING EXERCISE No. I. 





da dough, toe, 


g°, coo, foe, £0, bow, show, ode, 


ease, eve, fee, ape, ache, beat, bead, seed, 


seat, cape, shape, keys, geese, feet, feed. 
Notice that the dashes Sy must make an angle with 
the letter to which they are joined, If they do not make an 


4 


angle, they are disjoined as in the words do and so above. 
But ii | may be written a when it makes a better angle in this 
way; and Ga may be joined in this way when necessary : 





aid, ace, each, fay. 
I will now give you another reading lesson. 


READING LESSON NO, 11.—(PRIZK WORK 127.) 





Can you read this? I will tell you how we have in the 


first word k and 00, which spells the word coo. The next word 
is ga, 0, go; and soon with the rest 

A prize will be given to the pupil who writes out the best 
copy of this reading lesson intoghe common writing. 


i will also give you another wHting exercise. 
WRITING LESSON Nv. I.—(PRIZE WORK 128) 

Bay, awed, beo, key, gay, go, boo, coo, pooh! too, shoe, 
002@, Say, sea, saw, awes, raw, paw, shaw, goat, coat, caught, 
vote, bake, cake, take, sake, shake, beak, seek, peak,. 

To write this, take for the first word the letter 0 and the 
letter g. and join them together thus: and you have it. 
You omit the y. To write the next word join the letters 
and i—| thus z__; and for the third word you have the let- 
ters # and | only one ¢. In this way go through them 
all, 

A prize is offered for the best copy of this writing exercise 
into the new letters. 

SPECIAL PRIzEs. For the largest list of good English words 
of one syllable, written correctly in the tew letters given in 
Chapter I (eighteen letters in all). A book explaining this 
new writing fully—worth $1.50. For the list next in fullness 
and merit, the same in cheaper binding, $125. For the third 
prize a compend, worth 25 cents. These lessors will be con- 


*Copyright secured, 1878, by D. P, Lindsley. 
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We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
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The columns of the Journat are open for the di of subject 


pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communi 
to others, 


” 








Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seoriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 

hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and 
urge him to take it also, 


NEW YORK, JUNE 22, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “ live teacher” takes an educational paper. 











Remember, subscribers only, obtain a premium by 
sending the name of another subscriber, %@ Read 
the offer carefully. No premium: for renewing. 





Hearty thanks are returned for the countless invi- 
tations to attend ‘ closing exercises’ and ‘commence- 
ments.’ Not only does this great education-loving 
city send them, but Brooklyn, which claims not to be 
a’whit behind, and Jersey City, and hundreds of towns 
—some at a distance of many miles. The editor is 
not insensible to the high honor that is intended to the 
Journat ; for he takes it in no personal sense ; he re- 
receives it as a tribute to the earnest and faithful work 
this paper has attempted to doin behalf of the teach- 
ers and schools. 





The June ScHotar’s CoMPANION was not issued un- 
til the 15th. It eontains the third chapter of “ Ben 
Harvey,” by John R. Dennis, who has achieved no 
small distinction in writing stories of school-life for 
the JournaL and Companion ; ‘The Lamb that was 
Lost,’ by Col. A. J. H. Duganne, who always writes 
delightfully when he writes of children; ‘ Peleg,’ a 
charming story by Mrs. Elmore ; ‘Stories from Ho- 
mer’ and twenty-eight ‘ l’rize Questions’ and the names 
of a large number of pupils of high standing in their 
schools. This paper has a wonderful effect on chil- 
dren. In the language of the T'ribune ; it is devoted 
solely to things that will interest the pupils of the 
schools.’ From a school near Troy, N. Y., twenty 
subscribers came in, the teacher seeing ata glance 
that it would greatly benefit her pupils. If any teach- 
er desires to see a copy, let him write at once and we 
will respond as promptly. 


The Commencements. 








The school year is terminated by ceremonies which 
are strangely called commencements. The use of the 


word was well, maybe, in its time, but it is wanting 
in significance now. However, it is in use, and can 
not be ignored. 

The past week and the next two weeks will be par- 
ticularly noted for commencements. We regret{that 


| our space will not permit us to print a full account of 


all these exercises. They are of importance in the 
they are milestones in our progress ; they denote a 


has reached a summit—only to see, 
** Hills peep o’er hills.” 
It must be noted that the public take a deep inter- 
esc in these exercises ; the American people have a 


full. 
does not seem to be well founded ; for, the young 
man or woman too often do the work which appears 
at this time on compulsion, and the pressure being off 
they work no longer. In this great city, there isa 
manifest effect produced by the annual exercises, 
especially in the very popular schools. The street is 
filled with carriages, people are nicely dressed, bou- 
quets are bought in profusion, and a general attention 
is given to the proceedings even by people who are 
not there. 

To you, ye thousands of young men and women 
who appear as actors on the educational stage, we give 
a welcome and in behalf of your tired teachers and the 
waiting audience would say : 

Strive to utter some brave and earnest thought 
without any rhetorical millinery or artificial flowers of 
speech ; put your own heart into it ; speak the speech 
as it has been pronounced to you ; and thenceforward 
determine to act what you have said. 


eo 


New York State Teachers’ Association. 








The thirty-third annual convention of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association will be held at the High- 
School Building, Albany, commencing Tuesday, at 34 
P.M., and continuing Wednesday and Thursday. 

The Secretary has furnished us with a statement of 
the arrangements made for transportation and enter- 
tainment, which will be a matter of general interest : 


RAILROADS. 

The following railroad and steamboat lines will re- 
turn free on the certificate of the Corresponding Sec- 
retary, to be furnished at the convention, members 
having paid full fare, in going, over the routes named 
respectively. Return tickets will be good until July 


I: 
P Del. and Hud. C. R. R., Susquehanna and Sarato- 
ga divisions ; Ogdensburgh and L. Champlain R. R.; 
Lake Champlain S. Co.; L. George S. Co.; Adiron- 
dack R. R.; Schoharie Valley R. R.; Otsego Lake S. 
Co.; Cooperstown and Susquehanna Valley R. R.; Os- 
wego Midland R. R.; Del., Lack. and W. R. R., Sy- 
racuse and Binghamton, Oswego and Syracuse, Utica 
Chenango and Susquehnna Valley. Utica and Black 
River R. R.; Rome, Watertown and Og. R. R.; Utica, 
Ithaca and Elmira R. R.; Seneca Lake S. Co.; North- 
ern Central R. R.; Syracuse, Geneva and Corning R. 
R.; Buffalo and Southwestern R. R. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The People’s Line, Drew, Dean Richmond and St. 
John, leaving New York, pier 41, North river, at 6 
P.M., will sell excursion tickets to Albany and return, 
for $2; meals and berths extra. At present, opposi- 
tion prices prevail, and the rates are less. 

The Citizens’ Line Steamers, ‘ Saratoga’ and ‘ City 
of Troy,’ leaving New York, pier 39 North river, at 6 
P.M., will sell round trip tickets for $1.50 ; meals and 
berths extra. At present opposition prices prevail 
and rates are less. 

The Day Line of Steamers on the Hudson river, 
C. Vibbard’ and ‘Daniel Drew’ will sell round trip 
tickets at excursion rates from New York and inter- 
mediate landings, to Albany- 

The Buffalo, New York ard Phila, Railroad will 
ell return tickets at one third rate on the certificate 











of the State secretary. 
The steamer City of Hudson offers reduced rates 


educational world They mark the work of a year ; each way between Catskill and Albany. 


The Erie Railway declines to make any reduction 


cessation of work by teacher and pupil ; the graduate | for this convention, 


EXCURSIONS: 
Arrangements are coupleted for excursicns at very 
low rates, available singly or in parties, for delegates 
and their friends; one by Trenton Falls, Thousand 


pride in the educational achievements of their chil- | Islands and Rapids of St- Lawrence, to Montreal, re- 
dren. In small towns there is almost a cessation of | turning by Lake Champlain and Saratoga, at about 
| business while the high school holds its exercises. The | $12 for the round trip ; and others (shorter) to Lake 
people come in from the country and fill the church | Luzerne, White Mountains, Howe’s Cave, etc. Re- 
A good deal of prophesying is indulged in, which | 


ductions at hotels en route and other courtesies will be 
stated on the certificate of membership. 

There will be an excursion on Friday, June 7, under 
the auspices of the local committee of Albany. 

HOTELS. 

Persons holding certificates of membership can ob- 
tain entertainment at the following reduced rates : 

Albany—-Delavan and Stanwix, from $2.50 to $3; 
Eldridge House, City Hotel and Mansion House 
$1.50 per day ; Globe Hotel, $1.50 to $1.85 ; Wash- 
ington Ave. House, $1.00 per day, and good boarding 
houses from 75c-to $1. Troy—Troy House, soc, 
each meal and lodging. Saratoga—Clarendon, from 
$2 50 to $3- per day. 

We are informed that an excellent programme of 
exercises has been prepared, and will be issued by the 
president, Dr. Mears, in a few days. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
The Board of Education. 





The Commissioners met June 19. 

The report of Mr. Kiddle, City Superintendent, states the 
May examination resulted as follows: Schools visited in the 
12th, 15th, 16th. 20th, 23d and 24th wards. Number of 
classes examined, 619; excellent, 417; good, 190; fair, 12. 
Discipline in 623 classes: excellent, 541; good, 74; fair, 6. 
Ot General Management in 66 classes: excellent, 57 ; good, 
8; fair2. In the Colored Schools there seem to be a defi- 
ciency, and the Superintendent recommends special atten- 
tion to their improvement, 

On the 8ist of May, the number of pupils was 118,418; 
average attendence, 107,750, an increase of 3,760, respective- 
ly. 
The number of days lost by absence of teachers, 1,699— 
331 above that of last year. 

The Superintendent sent in a communication to the Ex- 
hibition of Drawing, now open at the Hall of the Board. 

He also sent in one in relation to the Principal of G. 8, 
No. 20. which was referred to Special Committee. 

A report from the Normal College Committee was read, 
giving a schdule of the admissions and percentage from the 
Female Grammar Schools. The schools sending the high- 
est numbers are as followe: 


Grammar School No. 17, 22. 
“ “ “a 45, F 41. 
o “ “ 47, 61. 
» ss >. an. % °  & 
“ “« “a 53, , 2 29. 
“ “ “ 59, B , . 24. 
“ “ “ 68, F 28. 


The number applicants was 845 ; admitted, 531. 


The Committee on Sites reported adverse to purchasing 
a site for No. 60, which was adopted. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Supplies, 
Wm. G, Ackerman was appointed Inspector of Fuel, in 
place of Mr. John E. White, the late faithful and experi- 
enced officer of the Board. 


The Committee on By-Laws reported adverse to changing 
the afternoon session of schools to 1.30 to 3.30 P.m., which 
wos adopted. 

The report of the Committee of Salaries and Economy re- 
commended that the salaries of Female First Assistants in 
in Male Grammar Schools of the Eighth District (23d and 
24th wards), be fixed at $1,20u. Referred to the Committee 
on By Laws. ‘ 

The same Committee also reported adverse to raising the 
salaries of Vice-Principal of P. 8. No. 11, and V.P, of Senior 
Debt. ot G. 8. No. 41, which was adopted. 

The Finance Committee reported in favor of appropria- 
ting $3,500 for repairs tor Normal College, and $21,279.20 
for present repairs on schools uader contracts. 

The long vexed question of Primary School No. 6, was 
carried so far as to secure a vote to rehire the premises, 
but the question was referred to the Finance Committee to 
report on the financial question. 





William Cullen Bryant. 


AT a special meetiug of the trusteee of the Public Schools 
Aid Society, held on Thursday, June 1%, 1878, the follow- 
ing resolutions were adopted : 
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AND EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





Resolved, that the trustees of the Public Schools Aid So- 
ciety have heard with profound regret of the death of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant, the presideut of the society from its or- 
ganization. From the time he was the poet-pupil of the 
public school of Cummington, Hampshire county, Mass, 
three quarters of a century ago, until his death, he was the 
earnest friend and advocate of free public instruction. 

On the passage of the law in this State “tosecure to chil 
dren the benefits of elementary education,” he aided in the 
formation of this society, to provide children, whose parents 
are too poor to do it, with food and clothing, to enable them 
to attend with health and decency the free public schools. 

When his head was blessed with the silvery crown of 
more than fourscore years of well spent life, he consented 
to become the president of this society, and, with a single 
exception, attended every one of its meetings. 

His quiet, unobtrusive labors, example and bounty have 
enabled hundreds of poor boys and girls to leave our garrets 
and streets, put off their rags and, in plain, comely dress, 
attend school. 

The mature and the cultured will lament, in his death, 
the silence of his muse, but the young, the poor and the 
lowly will mourn the loss of afriend and helper. 

Resolved, that the trustees and officers ot this society will 
attend his funeral, and that copy of these resolutions be en- 
grossed and sent to his bereaved family. 

Aaron B. Clarke, Sec. DExTER A. HAWKINS, Vice-Pres, 


— oe 


The American Institute. 








FARE 
From New York by sound steamers $11.00—by rail $14 30: 
from Albany $11.20. A session of the Institute will be heli 
on Thursday afternoon, on the summit of Mount Washing- 
ton. The cut we give is of the Mountain House at Faby- 
ans. This hotel we learn is full, but there will be room 
enough in other hotels. «43 
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The Normal College. 





The Normal College of the City of New York has two 
important functions-—it prepares teachers for the public 
schools, and it is a high school for those who do not desire 
to teach. The resultsof the examination of candidates for 
admission was made May 3, June 3,4 and 5; there were 831 
from the public schools ; one from a private school ; of these 
531 were admitted. 80 per cent. was required this year for 
admission. The highest averages obtained were these: 
Miss Katie Brown, G. 8. 8,97 and Miss Sarah A. Wickes, 
G. 8, 38. 97 ; Miss Isabel Hirech, G. S. 59, 96, Miss Lizzie 
H. Hastie, G. S. 45, 96; Miss Annie Spence, G- 8. 68, 96 ; 
Miss Sarah 8S. Kelly, G. S. 53, 95 ; Miss Isabella Beck, G. 8. 
58, 95; Minnie McCullough, G. 8. 22, 95; Elizabeth K_ 
Weston, No, 22,95; Edith D. Anderson, No. 45, 95 ; Annie 
M. Partridge, No. 64, 95 ; Mary W. Collins, No. 47, 95 ; Susy 
M. Ganson, No. 47. 95; Ellen M. Carter, No. 47,95; Annie 
A. Ebbs, No. 56, 95. 

One noticeable feature may be mentioned—tour successful 
candidates were under fourteen years of age. We do not 
think that because one school has a representation of 6-10 
per cent. in the college and another of 9 per cent. there is 
that difference inthe skill of the teachera. From personal 
knowledge we could affirm the contrary. There are many 
things to be taken into account in judging ofa school. In 
G. 8.1 for example, there are few who want the advantages 
of the city female high school, And it is well it is so. There 


FABYAN HOUSE. 
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have been a great many pressed into both colleges who 
ought not to go there, Letno teacher feel nervous because 
the per cent. of scholags in the colleges is Jess than that of 
some other school. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


APPLETONS’ SERIES OF ScHooL READERS. 
Reading Books, 

We have before referred to the fact that the house 
of D. Appleton & Cu., were preparing a new series of Read- 
ers for the schools. They have been a long time in press 
and at last the public have them, and it must be confessed 
that the first impression isa most favorable one. Let us 
look at them with some care and see what is in them. 

FIRST READER. 

This is of the usual size and contains 90 pages. The pa- 
per is of excellent quality and very smooth and white. The 
ilustrations are of the highest order of merit; probably, 
they are illustrated with more artistic skill than any other 
books before the public. The authors are Wm. T. Harris, 
Supt. of the St. Louis, Schools ; Andrew J. Rickoff. Supt. of 
the Cleveland Schools; Mark Baily, Instructor of Elocution 
in Yale College. 

The authors recommend a use of the word and Phonic 
methods. They propose first, teaching the names of a few 
words, then they “‘would pronounce slowly and more slow- 
ly until they were resolved into their elementary sounds. 
We would exercise the children in doing tLe same. After 
three or four exercises of this kind we would pronounce the 
elements of familiar words yery slowly and have the chil- 
dren tell the words. ‘Lhe object of the precess being to 
‘lead the children to notice the fact that the words which 
they use are composed of one or more different eounds and 
that by uniting sounds they make up words.” 

This plan is eminently judicious and the book is arranged 
in this plan. A peculiarity of the book is that the pictures 
are historical—the pupil feels the persons represented are do 
ing something—they excite curiosity. “Jobn and his Boat,” 
on page 1, consists of three figures, but they are doing some- 


Improved 


is an admirable picture. The cut on page 7 is a most spirit- 
ed picture of a cat seizing a rat, and so we might mention 
each in turn. They are not only pictures but pictures with 
a history—the child will want to read about them. 

The lessons are well adapted to teach the art of reading. 
Silent letters are indicated at once—when two letters unite 
to form a sound—that is indicated by asign. As the les- 
sons progress the long and short sounds are indicated by 
signs. 

The subject matter of the lessons is excellent; it is sim 
ple and yet it is neversilly. ‘“Iseea fish; Ican see i, 
swim. CanlIgetit? If Iam still it will swim to me and 
thenI can getit. I will let the fish see the tip of this 
stick and it will think it isa fly. Little fish, little fish, see! 
Little fish, little fish,swim to me!” ‘his is one of the 
lessons and although it is wholly in words of one syllable, 
it is sensible and in the current of the child’s talk and 
language. This is lesson 22. 

Then we have another lesson in words of one syllable, a 
model—and we think the gem of the book. “ Do you see 
that tree on the hill. Well, a pretty nest isin that tree. 
Harry, Fred. and I went to see the nest, it had eggs in it 
Harry went up the tree and got the nest for ustosee. As 
he held it in his hand an egg fell upon the grass. Fred. 
ret the nest back in the tree. Was it not bad in Harry to 





thing. The Cat on page 4 appeared in the JOURNAL, and it! 


get the nest?” This is lesson 27, and accompanied as it is 
by a suitable picture is a lesson any child would want to 
read ; and could read without much help. 

On page 55 the practice of copying out words on the slate 
in script characters is begun, for the books while called 
readers, are more, they are language teachers and is not this 
a step inthe right direction? On page 81 there is a lan- 
guage lesson, in which pictures are placed where words 
should be, etc. This is merely a novelty—and cannot be 
condemned as it is used but once. Preceding it ia the story 
of the “Little Red Hen,” which is of genuine interest and 
yet is in words of one syllable. The remaining books will 
be referred to in successive numbers of the JOURNAL. 
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Commencements. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE.—The exercises were held June 
18, and were very interesting. There were 8 graduates, 4 
of them being ladies. 


Rutgers CoLLece.—The exercises were held June 19. 

Turrs CoLLEGE—The exercises were held in June. There 
were 19 graduates. 

Brown UNIVERSITY.--The exercises took place June 19. 
There were C9 graduates. 

RvuTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE.—The exercises took place 
June 18, There were seven graduates. 

Seton Hatt CoLLEGE.—The exercises took place June 
18. There were 15 graduates. 

CHARLIER INesTITUTE.—The exercises took place June 19, 

BROOKLYN POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE.— The exercises 
took place June 19. There were 16 graduates, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY.—The exercises took place June 
20. There wee 73 graduates, several being women. 

Grris’ NormMat Scnoo1, Part., PA,—The exercises took 
place June 20. There were 147 graduates. 

New York UNIVERsITY.—'The exercises took took place 
June .0. There were 39 graduates, 

PACKER INSTITUTE.—T he exercises took piace June 18, 
There were 18 graduates. 

Mapison UNIVERSITY.— The Anniversary took place 
June 19—an address was delivered by Ex-Governor Sey- 
mour. 

PRINCETON CoLLEGE.—The exercises took place June 20, 
There were 83 graduates. 





From the Scholar's Companion, 
Ben Harvey. 


BY JOHN R. DENNIS. 


CHAPTER III. 

There was a shout, then two men jumped down quickly and 
pulled off the boards and threw out the bricks that lay on Ben, 
A crowd quickly gathered and stood on the bank, and peered 
down into the chasm. 

“Is he hurt? Is he alive ?” 

“ Bedad he is!” said the workman, as Ben was lifted up, 
covered with sand and lime. Hands were reached down, and 
he was hauled up into the midst of the curious men and boys. 
One brushed off the dirt from his clothes, another struck his 
hat against a post and put it on his head. 

“How do you feel now ?” 

“Has he broken any bones?” said the builder. 

“TI guess not, have ye sonny ?” said the man who had been 
uuxiug the mortar, and who had a hoe on his shoulder. 

Ben was too much confused to reply ; he had been bruised a 
good deal, and sadly shocked by the tall, so he began to cry. 

** Ah! the poor lad is frightened to death,” said, the grocery- 
man from the corner.“ He had better come with meand rest 
himself.’ So he took Benby the arm and led him to the store, 
partof the crowd following. In the rear of the store there was 
a kitchen, and here the lad was told to rest himself. The wo- 
man who reigned here was more of a German than the man. 

“‘ Wacht ist das?” she said, and brought a shawl to cover 
him, and the camphor bottle to bathehis head. 

Ben soon fell asleep and slept for an hour. Then he arose 
very much refreshed. ‘Thanking the people, he started on his 
walk; as he approached the scene of his disaster he saw the 
builder standing on the sidewalk; he saw Ben approaching. 

“Well, my boy, all right again; you must be more careful 
you might have broken your legs. What did you come on the 
walls for anyhow ?” 

On hearing the reason, he said: “Peter Winfield? Why 
I used to buy lumber of him. But he’s failed, he’s gone to 
Saginaw; you go to 355 Michigan Avenue; Jones & Grid. 
ley; they'll tell you about him.” 

Jones & Gridley was on the sign over a hardware store, 
outside were stoves and ploughs, mowing machines, &c.; in- 
side were two long counters; chains, sleigh-bells, shovels, 
nails, augers, bars of iron, rolls of wire, tin pans, in fact, every- 





thing that could be made of iron. Ben did uot know there 
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were so many things made of iron in the world. Clerks were 
busy calling off from bills the names and prices of goods; 
other clerks were writing them down in large books; drays 
were being loaded and everything looked like prosperity. In 
the middle of the long store was a room whose sides were 
made of glass sashes; it was divided into two parts; in one, 
book-keepers were busy at the desks, in the other, four gen- 
tlemen sat talking. Ben advanced towards the office—no one 
noticed the little fellow; finally he looked through the glass, 
probably very earnestly, for one of the gentlemen said: 
‘Tom, see what that boy wants.” 

“Well, boy, what is it? You want a cargo of nails this 
morning, or a thousand tons of railroad iron? Speak quick, 
and take the lot.” 

“No, sir, I don’t want to buy anything. I want to find out 
about Mr. Winfield? 

“ Oh, yes, Mr. Gridley will tell you, step in.” 

In the office he stated his errand while all seemed to listen 
with attention. 

“Why, this is the boy who was at my house on Sunday; he 
was visiting Joe; wasn’t you?” 

Sure enough here was Mr. Frederick Gridley from Buffalo ; 
he had come on the railroad. 

“So you are Mr. Winfield’s nephew,” said Mr. Walter Grid- 
ley. ‘Well, Mr. Winfield has failed in business; he had a 
great fire and so he has gone to Saginaw to buy some lumber, 
and will be back in a week or two.” 

Ben lingered a moment and Mr. Gridley added: 

“T guess we want a boy about your size, don’t we Tom ?” 

The book-keeper caught the peculiar smile on Mr. Gridley’s 
face and responded: 

“Just the chap we have been looking for I think,” 

No boy could be more delighted to hear this than Ben. He 
was shown where he could pick up nails—where to put away 
the various things that lay around. As he left the office, Fred- 
erick Gridley said, “Well, Walter, you have not only the kind- 
est heart of any one I know, but you have the most delightful 
way of helping people. That boy does not think you wanted 
to provide for him until his uncle returns. Well, did not you 
provide for him in Buffalo?” 

“Yes, I suppose so, though that had nothing to do with it; 
Joseph invited him.” 

“That is just the way you and I are provided for in life, 
God takes care of us; he helps me and Mr. Jones run this 
business so as to provide for ourselves, and the people we em- 
ploy. Jt may be that it is for some of our ewployees this is 
prospered, and not for our sakes,” 

In the afternoon when Ben was rolling in one of the lawn- 
mowers from the sidewalk to show a customer, he was sur- 
prised to see Captain Moseley looking at him. 

Hullo! found yer uncle ?” 

Ben explained; the Captain drew him to one side. 

“Ye see I want to buy some things, chains and ropes, but 
I'm afraid of sharpers; now are these fellows that sort.” 

“No, sir; you just come in and see Mr. Gridley,” so saying, 
he conducted him into the office. 

“Here Mr. Gridley is Captain Mosely whom Icame up with. 
He wants some chain and ropes, but is afraid he-—” 

“Will get bit by a shark; speak it right out boy.” The Cap- 
tain looked at the merchant with what was meant to be a sharp 
gaze ; he found he had an upright man to deal with, and insisted 
on Mr. Gridley’s shqwing him the articles he wanted to buy. 
When he went away he found Ben and his parting words were 
“honest man—no shark.” 

A week soon came to an end; Ben liked his new place; he 
livedwith the porter, Williams, a staid Scotchman; on Satur- 
day afternoon he was told he was wanted at the office. The 
week's pay was being distributed. 

“Ben,” said Mr. Gridley, “I shall give you three dollars a 
week until you learn something about the business, Mr. 
Williams will board you for that: you must be a good boy, 
and go to church and Sunday school; go with Mr. Williams.” 

The boy took his money and at night paid for his 
board; he was up early next morning, and brushed his 
clothes and shoes: the streets were still: no one was about; 
he sat in the door-way in the cool air reading from a Sunday 
School paper until breakfast. Soon after the bells began to 
ring, and at half-past eight they set out. The sound of the 
bell grew nearer and nearer; the tall spire reached up as 
far into heaven as it could, the great buildings looked desert- 
ed, shut up, silent and lonely. In the rear was another build- 
ing, whose door stood open ; into it thronged hundreds of chil- 
dren ; they ascended some stairs and there was a large room, 
with seats fast filling up with bright faced girls and boys. On 
. the platform stood a gentleman—why, sure enough, it was Mr. 
Gridley, for he was the Superintendent. Ben was put into a 
class, and the lesson was about “ Daniel in the lion’s den.” 

It is of little use to attempt to benefit the poor, unless some- 
thing be given them to do, whereby they have the hope of 
improving their condition. No one can be lifted against his 
will. “Find those who want to be lifted up; give them employ- 
ment; surround them with agencies that will refine and in- 
struct them,” were Mr. Gridley’s rules. Thus had he used his 


wealth and been of service to many. 

The days went swiftly by and Ben was learning more and 
more about the work at Jones & Gridley’s. 

“Mr. Gridley wants you.” On going to the office he was 
greeted with : 

“‘ Well, Ben, I have a letter from your uncle ; he will be here 
in a few weeks with a load of lumber. How do you like the 
hardware business ?” 

Mr. Gridley took pains to tell the homeless youth that he 
must make a good use of his time and learn to read and write, 
and keep accounts; that he had begun business as a boy in a 
store himself. 

Ben determined at once to begin to read and study. If he 
could become such a man as Mr. Walter Gridley ! 

There was in the store a young man three or four years 
older than Ben—Robert Powell. He was in the Bible class at 
Sunday school. He surprised Ben at work one morning over 
a copy-book up in the store-room trying to write “ Delays are 
dangerous.” The penmanship was poor enough, but Robert 
was full of praises. 

“ Why, you will out-do the book-keeper some day.” 

This was praise indeed, for Tom was famous for his splen- 
did writing. He promised to come and show Ben every even- 
ing, and this he could do for he had been to the High school. 

No one couldd have worked harder to please than Ben. He 
was agreeable to all and never behaved in a forward and im- 
pertinent way; hence he became very popular. He soon learn- 
ed where the various tools were put, and the names and sizes 
of the different kinds. The prices were not marked in fig- 
ures, but in letters, according to a certain word that the 
firm had chosen, and was known only to them and their 


employees. ‘This word was “ gold-hunter,” and was chosen be- 
cause it had ten different letters in it. Thus: Gwas1; 0 
was 2; Lwas3; D was 4; Hwas5; U was6; N was7; 


T was 8; E was 9; R was0. Then if an ax cost $1.25, and 
was to be sold for $1.50 it would be marked thus: 
GOH 





GHR 
In this way a clerk could tell whether he could take $1.30 
when offered without loss or not. 
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From the Scholar's Compauion. 





The Lamb That Was Lost. 
} 
BY A. J. If. DUGANNE, 

Was there ever a bonnier little lassie than golden-haired 
Flora Campbell, whose widowed mother was school mistress 
of Glencairn, and whose father had been keeper of Laird Ron- 
ald’s flocks, till he went to the wars with young Captain An- 
gus and never came back to Loch Lomond again! Flora was 
a babe in arms, when Gaffer Campbell and her mother walked 
twenty long miles to Clyde water, when news came that Capt. 
Angus and his highlanders were come to Glasgow; and they 
met the bag-pipes at Dumbarton dock ; but Flora’s father, the 
best piper of all, was not there. He had played his last reel 
under Sebastapol, and the Crimean winds were wailing his 
last pibroch. 

Little. however, did that bonnie bairn Flora miss the father 
whose eyes had never seen her; for old Gaffer Campbell cher- 
ished her as the joy of his age, and her mother was careful 
| that no wind should blow harshly upon her. And it wasa 
winsome sight to see Flora lilting at morn and éve like a 
young lamb, before her mother, between Gaffer Campbell’s 
shieling and the old moss-grown school.house, or holding the 
_ hand of mother and grandsire, as she walked demurely between 
| them to Sabbath.school, in the kirk of Glencairn. Rosy-cheek- 
| ed and fairy-footed, with blue eyes lifted heavenward, as she 

bounded over sunvhining braes, or gathered loch-side lilies 
| in the quiet gloaming; her child’s heart was sunny with 
love, and her thoughts were evermore fresh and pure, like the 
blue-bells she twined in her yellow tresses. 

There’s a superstition in those highland hamlets that per- 
sons deprived of reason are cared for by protecting angels; 
}and the peasantry are always lenient toward such unfortu- 
| nates, believing that a “daft puir body” is not accountable 
for offences in like manner with intelligent souls. They relate 
of one of these “daft” people, (“ innocents,” as they call them) 
that, sitting in kirk one Sabbath, he took off his plaid, and 

threw it carelessly over a sunbeam full of dancing motes; 
| thinking, in his ignorance, that it was a bright balustrade; and 
the stories goes on to inform us that the plaid hung on the 
sunbeam; beca~se heaven would nct disappoint even an idiot’s 
trust; and his feith was answered by a miracle. 
| Neither “dat” nor dull was Fiora Campbell; but her 
| nature was as full of trust as of innocence ; and if her childish 
reverence for that Heavenly Father, to whom her mother lift- 
| ed her folded hands in prayer, and her devoted belief that from 
Him came every joy of her life, were Farts, such as the “daft” 
‘laddie felt, then might the little maid have hung her plaid 
upon glittering sand-motes; ay, and tripped up those shining 
| pavements of a sunbeam, till her delicate feet ascended to lin- 
tels of eternal gateways; tor the angels of Faith, Hope and 
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Charity could never be far from her guileless ways, as she 
prattled with gowans and listened to rippling burns, and an- 
swered the lapwing’s whistle with her own clear songs; till 
the shepherds on the hill-sides knew bonnie Flo’s voice as they 
knew the tinkle of their own bells, and often as it rose from 
Glen Moss they would say, “ "Tis Douglass Campbell’s puir or- 
phan bairn! God bless her !” 5 

For all the villagers loved that gentle child ; and her love - 
was so large that it ran over every household. When Robert 
the ploughman came home to his sick wife, who was there be- 
fore him but the school-mistress and her little daughter, with 
a basket of highland dainties ? And who read chapters in the 
Bible to old Elspie, the blind beggar, and sung, with low tone, 
to Will the weaver that hymn of his young wife, whom he bur- 
ied twelve years before Flora was born? 

But where’ lingers Flora now? Gloaming shadows are trail- 
ing from Grampian mountain tops afar, and dusk is falling, like 
a grey curtain over all the fields of Glencairn.: One by one, 
the stars peep out, twinkling through fleecy clouds. Sheep- 
bells sound fainter and fainter until they sink into silence, as 
the flocks settle to repose, at length the lowing of kine is heard 
no longer, and Glencairn is ready for slumber after the labors 
of another day. 

But where is golden-haired Flora Campbell? She never be- 
fore was so late away from Gaffer Campbell’s shieling, where 
the evening meal was now waiting; andthe mother stood 
with a lamp in the doorway, peering up the hill-path for a 
glimpse of her little daughter? 

Shadows encompassed the hills afar, and a shadow crept in- 
to all the cottage doorways, when word went, from mouth to 
mouth, that Flora Campbell was missing. Old people came, 
shaxing their heads, and young men and maidens hastened 
from their half-finished meals to that home where a pallid 
mother was murmuring prayers, and her aged father was try- 
ing to comfort. her. 

Who had seen her? Could she have wandered to the coal- 
fields, where so many abandoned shafts opened their mouths 
to devour a heedless traveler, as they too often entrapped a 
wandering sheep or kid? Yes! several neighbors had met 
the child that afternoon. One had seen her plucking grild flow- 
ers, and weaving them upon heather grass; another greeted 
her near Moss Glen, sittitg with ler lap full of willows, to 
weave a basket for grandfather Campbell; and she had given 
one laddie some berries that grew near the loch-side 

Quick questions and quiet replies; thereafter speedy action ; 


| for there was nota youth iu Glencairn who won'd not have 


risked his life in Flora’s behalf; and it was not long after the 
hurried conference before a band of villagers, bearing torches, 
dispersed in all directions over the hills; while those who 
could not render active service kept in sight of the moving 
lights, among women and children. 

“Ah, well-a-day, Gaffer Campbell,” said a whiteheaded old 
peasant. “I feared something the day; for the youngest lamb 
of my son’s flock was missing yester night, and its a bad 
sign!” 

“God k2ep my poor lamb!” replied Gaffer Campbell; and 
his gossip rejoined “Amen! ”—still shaking his white head. 

Up over hill-paths, and downward to forest and loch the 
torch-light rose and fell, glimmering out of sight, and floating 
on foliage and waters; and the echoes answered musically to 
the voices of men calling though shadows: but no child’s vuice 
responded to the name of “Flory! Flory! Flora Campbell!” 

Gaffer Campbell, bowing under grief more than age, leaned 
silent upon his staff. The daughter's tears flowed, like his 
own, in wordless sorrow. They raised their eyes, and answer- 
ed to the greeting of Glencairn’s venerable pastor, who came 
from the manse as soon as he heard of Flora’s disappearance. 

“Keep up your heart, my child,” he said, kindly. *‘ The lost 
will return.” 

“Ay, yes, she is lost—she is lost,” cried Flora’s mother. 

“There are many lambs on our hills to-night,” replied the 
pastor. “And there is one Good Shepherd for all!” 

As the minister spoke, the distant barking of a dog was 
heard; and lights were seen waving quickly in one direction. 

** That is the barking of Suath, I think,” remarked the pas- 
tor. “And our friends go toward Moss Glen!” 

“Ay,” answered Gaffer Campbell, straightening his form. 
“'Tis Jamie Fraser’s stag-hound, good Suath! He knows 
Fioy, well. God is good! God is good!” 

Repeating these words, as if they gave him strength, Gaffer 
Campbell, holding his daughter’s hand moved forward so brisk- 
ly, that his minster was left to follow; but the mother of Flora 
hearing the dog bark more violently, could not wait for elder 
fect, but ran wildly down the narrow path, toward a declivity 
to which all the torches appeared converging. And still loud- 
er rose the bay of that well-known hovnd from the thick dark- 
ness of Glencairn valley. 


There was a wide ravine called the ‘ Deer’s Mouth” on that 
descending pathway, and its chasm, abrupt and deep was 
spanned by a bridge of logs, firmly built, where a group of 
villagers had arrived from the general hunt, and were thrust- 
ing their flambeaux over the abyss, whence rose the quick, 
short barks of Suath, succeeding his deeper baying. 
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“We must go down; for Suath is there.” said a young man; 
“and Suath knows Flory Campbell, as well as he knows Jamie 
Fraser. Run, Ronald, for ropes!” 

“Yes, to the manse, hasten!” cried the minister, coming 


near; and in a brief space of time strong ropes were brought | 


for service; while Suath’s summons sounded incessantly from 
the ravine. 

“Take heed, Christie,” said that white-headed old man, as 
he saw his grandson suspended by acord over the pit. “Your 
father lost his young lamb yesternight, and it was bad luck.” 

““Whisht,” said the pastor, “the laddie is well enough! ” 

Off into the gloom, which no torch-light could penetrate, and 
down the chasm-rocks beneath bridge timbers, Christie was 
slowly lowered ; startling wild-birds from their invaded rest- 
ing places, under clinging vines; until his voice from below, 
mingled with Suath’s joyous barking. 


Christie lifted the torch he carried, flashing the rays upon | 
the waters of a swift flowing stream which issued from a high- 


er slope of the ravine, and chased its way over jagged stones 
to a marshy tarn below the bridge. Coarse heather grew on 
either side of the stream, and mosses clung to the ravine rocks, 
giving “ Moss Glen” its name. But Christie saw nothing but 
Suath, and under Suath’s shadow a white robed little maid 
holding closely in her arms, a little white lamb. 

Christie knew she was asleep ; for her sweet face was nest- 
ling in the lamb’s fleece, and her arms clasped atout its neck. 
“Then it was that he litted a shout of joy that made Suath leap 
with delight, and Floy Campbell to open her blue eyes in 
amazement. 

But she recognized Christie, son of their nearest neighbor, 
and put out her hand—‘' Dear Christie, I’m so glad you've 
come!” she said. ‘“ We could'nt climb up.” 

‘But how, Floy, could you ever get down here?” inquired 
the youth. 

“Your father’s lamb, fell on the rocks and hurt its leg!” 
answered Floy; as she showed the animal’s limb bandaged 
with blue ribbon from her hat. “Now, we’ll save him.” 

Strong men, one after another, descended that rope, and 
forgot their manly strength in womanly tenderness, as Flora 
Campbell told her story of a descent into that perilous chasm; 
how she had heard the lambkin bleating, at the bottom of the 
“Deer's Mouth,” and found a path, as she thought, down the 
ledges, which she decended clinging to ivy-vines, unconscious of 
danger; until she reached the lamb, and bound up the broken 
leg with her bonnet-strings; how, when that was done, she 
could not find her pathway again, and it grew dark, and Suath 
fell into the “ Deer’s Mouth,” as the lamb had fallen. 

But Suath had not fallen into the ‘Deer’s Mouth.” The 
good dog had come by another way, which no man’s foot might 
descend, swimming and leaping downward on the narrow bed 
of that stream which descended from a fissure higher than the 
bridge of logs. Suath knew how to reach his young friend, 
whether his instinct moved him or some higher impression sent 
him to preserve that loving child. And his summons brought 
human aid for all. 

“ Mother! you know the poorlamb might have died,” plead- 
ed Floy. 

“But there was no lamb to be taken away to-night,” said 
the pastor of Glencairn; as he knelt down among his silent 
people. “Let us give thanks.” 
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The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. 7 }1 
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A Four Bladed Ivory handled Pocket Kaife for } 

Lady, = = ~ - 1.25} 21 
The same as above for a Gentleman, - 1.25) 2/1 
A Handsome Rolled Gold Plate Locket, - 

(Send ten cents for postage.) - ~ 2.00} 2 | 1 
Wood's Botanical Pocket Magnifier, 3 powers. 1.50} 2} 1 
Wood's Botanical Microscope, complete. - 3.00} 4 | 2 
Lady’s Gold Plated Neck Chain, very handsome.| 3.00| 4 | 2 
Gent's or Boys Gold Plated Watch Chain, very 

handsome. - - ~ 3.00) 4 | 2 
Gent’'s%r Boy's Best Rolled Gold Plate Watch | 

Chain. very handsome. ~ - 10.00) 14, 4 
Gent's Nickel Watch, Open Face, Stem Winder. | 15.00] 35 | 10 
Gent's Coin Silver Watch, Hunting Case. 15.00) 35 | 10 
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Lady's Solid Gold Watch, Hunting Case, Full 

Jewelled. - - - —- |35.00/70 20 
Lay's Rolled Gold Plate Watch and Guard 

Chain, 60 inches long. - - - 30.00} 65 18 
A eg 12 Stop Cabinet Organ. - 200. |375 100 
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The Scholar’s Companion is given as a premium 
to any one who sends us five subscribers including his own; 
or to any JOURNAL subscriber who sends another JOURNAL 
subscriber. And the JOURNAL is given as a premium to any 
one who sends 10 subscribers-to the COMPANION or a club of 
5 to the JOURNAL including his own. 

1. One subscription for the ScHOOL JOURNAL will count on 
a club for any premium, the same as four subscriptions to the 
SCHOLAR’s COMPANION, unless otherwise stated, 

2. All subscribers may be for either paper; or a part may 
be for one and a part for the other. 

3. A club may include subscribers from several post offices. 

4. We believe that every person who shall read this, can 
obtain subscribers enough to secure free, as a premium, any 
article on our list. But if any one should not care to do so, 
send as many as convenient and two-thirds as much cash ez- 
tra, as would pay for the subscribers lacking. For instance, 
suppose the premium desired is the Lady’s Gold Watch, and 
that 16 subscribers for the COMPANION and 2 for the JouURNAL 


have been obtained—equivalent to 24 COMPANION subscribers, | 


or 36 less than the number required to complete the club. The 
36 subscribers for the COMPANION at 50 cents each, amount 
to $18., two-thirds of which ($12.) would be the amount requir- 
ed in addition to the subscribers obtained, for the watch. 

5. The person making up the clab must be a subscriber, as 
the object of this premium list is to benefit our subscribers. 


Concerning Watches. 


We offer Swiss, instead of American watches, because they 
cost much less. 
generally supposed to be superior because they are made by 
machinery. But the Swiss people as well as we, have large 
factories, the best machinery and the most skilled operatives, 
who receive less wages than American manufacturers are 
obliged to pay. Hence, we cannot to any extent, compete suc- 
cessfully in an open market with Swiss manufacturers 

It used to be a notorious fact that American sewing machines 
could be bought in Europe at half the prices at which they 


would ba sold by merchants here. The same is now true in re- | 


gard to watches. Our manufacturers require dealers here to 
pay very much more than is obtained from the Kuropean trade 
for the same goods. The greater part of the difference, amount- 
ing to hundreds of thousands of dollars annually, paid by the 
American trade, is expended by our manufacturers in directly 
or indirectly discrediting the value of European goods to possi- 
ble purchasers of their own. 

Another important fact not generally known, is that an 
American “movement” which sells for $50. wholesale, costs 
less than $4. more to make than one which sell for $10. All 
parts of both are made by the same machinery. Also, the ex- 
pense of manufacturing in large quantities the works or move- 
ment of any watch which can be bought at retail for $75. or 
less, is not more than $7. 

We are outside of all so-called ‘‘ combinations; ” and the 
pre niums which we offer are bought in an open market where 
the largest cash orders secure the manufacturer's low- 
est living rates. 
instead of a cash commission receives the most value which 
we, with all our advantages, can ob‘ain for the money sent us. 
As a rule we can give about 3 dollars worth for every dollar in 
commissions. And if for any reason whatever, a premium should 
fail to give perfect satisfaction, it should be returned in good 
order, in which case we will exchange it, or the cash commis- 
sions sent for it will be refunded. 

Persons wishing to test the value of a watch or other prem- 
ium, should go to places where such goods are sold and in- 


|; quire what an article to match it can be suppiied for—not in- 


timating how the premium was obtained or how much it cost. 

A merchant will not admit his inability to supply an article at 

our rates, if the object of the inquiry should be first suspected. 
Lady’s Gold Watch. 

This is a full-jewelled, patent lever, (Jules Mathey), in solid 

gold, hunting cases, and enclosed in a handsome velvet-lined 

watch-case, It is warranted to be a good time keeper; and is 


offered asa premium for 70 subscribers for the SCHOLAR'S | 


COMPANION, or 20 subscribers for the ScHooL, JOURNAL. 
Gentleman’s Watch. 

No. 1 is a very heavy, open-face, nickel case, patent lever, 
stem winder—{J. Lieberman), and is an excellent time keeper. 
Given as a premium for 35 subscribers for SCHOLAR’s CoM- 
PANION, or 10 subscribers for ScHooL JOURNAL. 
an extra jewelled, patent lever movement, in coin silver hunt- 
ing cases. An excellent time keeper, and given for 35 sub- 
scribers for SCHOLAR’S COMPANION or 10 subscribers for the 
ScHooL JOURNAL. 

Boy’s Watch. 
—In coin silver hunting cases (J. Raymond), patent lever, and 
given for 35 subscribers for the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, or 
10 subscribers for the ScHooL JOURNAL. Every watch war- 
ranted. 
Lady’s Watch Chain. 

This is 60 inches long, with tassels and a magnificent Slide, 
mounted with Stone Cameo and Pearls. It is one of the hand- 
somest chains manufactured, the best Rolled Gold Plate, and 
will last a lifetime, looking as well as solid gold. Given for 65 


subscribers for the SCHOLAR’S COMPANION, or 18 subscribers . 


for the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
Pocket Knives. 


A Pocket Knife is quite indispensable, and no 

rson can afford to carry a poor one; ani yet 
lew others are sold on account of the extra ex- 
pense of good ones. We offer only such as are 
warranted to give satisfaction. No. 1 is a substantial, four 
bladed lady’s knife with ivory handles. No. 2 is a four bladed 
knife suitable for either gentlemen or boys—see illustration. 
It has fine, ivory handles, and is substantial and finely finished. 
Either knife will be mailed free as a premium, for 2 subscribers 
for the COMPANION. 

The Illustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary. 
Mailed free to any subscriber who will send us 50 cents for one 
new subscription to the COMPANION (and 10 cents more for 
postage) or two to one who sends one new subscriber to the 

OURNAL. By a little effort every boy or girl in a school may 
secure this valuable book. 





We are aware that American watches are | 


And the person who chooses a premium | 


No. 2 is | 


Rolled Plate Locket. 

We are enabled to offer a greater 
bargain in this than in any other 
premium, because the manufacturers 
of these gooes have gone out of the 
business and offer us the balance of 
their stock at less than cost to make, 
These lockets have been frequently 
sold at retail for three dollars each; 
and yet we offer to mail one free as 
a premium, to any subscriber who 
shall send us but two subscribers for 
the COMPANION with 10 cents for 
postage. 


Cabinet Organs. 


The Cabinet Organ is one of the 
finest instruments made, It has 12 





Lady’s Locket. 
stops, a beautiful case, and while it has a very sweet tone it is 





powerful enough for a church or a school-room. If a school 
should take hold with earne-tness it could easily purchase this 
elegant instrument; 375 subscribers could be obtained in every 
| town by an active committee of scholars. Let the matter be 
brought up before the school and discussed, and the plan stat- 
ed; then appoint a committee of the best workers to canvass 
the town, and draw up a paper and get the School Board to 
recommend the plan and it will succeed. In many instances 
there are public spirited citizens who will give $5 or $10 each 
in cash, This can count in this way ; $10 will count as 30 sub- 
scribers; $20 as 65; $30 as 100; 40 as 135; $50 as 170. 
Wood’s Botanical Microscope. 

Upon the sense of sight more than upon any other faculty do 
we depend fora knowledge and appreciation of the world 
around us; and whatever aids in increasing the keenness and 
clearness of our vision must, of course, be not only a source 
of pleasure, but an assistant cf great practical utility, This 
Wood’s Botanical Microscope does. It not only doubles and 
quadruples the power of seeing things, but it multiplies that 
power by tens and hundreds of times. 

A microscope is useful in proportion as it increases the ca- 
pacity to see small things clearly. For instance, an insect 
which appears to be without form and no larger than a mite, 
when examined undgr the Botanical Microscope, is seen to be 
as exquisitely formed and as delicately colored as any of its 
larger species. The skin upon a person’s face and hands ap- 
pears to be almost as rough and coarse as the hide of a rhinoc- 
eros. The various parts of flowers are so much enlarged as 
to exhibit varied attractions, which only Infinite skill could 
have planned and executed. This microscope enables any one 
to see in the most familiar objects, new forms and beauties, 
which are amusing, entertaining and instructive. 

To be in the highest degree useful, a microscope must have 
snfficient space between the object under examination and its 

lenses, to allow the object to be turned and examined on all 
| sides, to be picked apart and examined while under the eye; 
and it the same time it must magnify sufficiently to show all 
| parts of the object clearly and distinctly. 

Another requisite isa mirror, for reflecting the light up 
through transparent objects. In this respect Wood's is superi- 
or to any other instrument which can be bought for its price, 

The apparatus for “housing” small insects and for liquid 
objects is also an important feature of this microscope. It con- 
sists of two strips of glass, the under and thicker one having 
a trough in it deep enough to contain small living objects, 
which, being thus “housed,” may be placed upon the stand 
underneath the springs, and examined at leisure. Extra sets 
of these may be ordered with the instrument, at five cents. 


Note these points. It enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of His attri- 
butes. It cultivates a love of the beautiful 
and the good. It opens up to us an infinite 
variety of natural curiosities, the observa- 
tion of which as a pastime affords unbound- 
ed enjoyment, 
with the acquisi- 
tion of most use- 
ful knowledge. 
It is the best de- 
| tector of coun- 

terfeit money. It 
will expose the 
| shoddy material 
in cloth, paper, 
etc. 

Wood's Botan- 
ical Microscope jj 
(see Fig. 1) con- 

| sists of 12 parts, 











| viz.: 2 Lenses, 
) A, of different 
powers, a Dia- 


phragm, and a 
Vulcanized Rub- 
ber Case, B, which constitute the magnifier part and will be sold 
separately when desired. The remaining parts are the Upright 
C, the Stand G, the Clasps I), D, 2 Glass Slides F, a Mirror J, 
and 2 Dissecting Instruments—all packed 
in & neat and substantial Case. Th. Stand 
part is double plated with coin silver. 

The price of the microscope complete is 
$3.00, post paid; and the magnifier part 
alone $1.50. 

Fig. 2. Magnifier Open. Its lenses may 
be used separately or together, affording 
the three magnifying powers which are 
most frequently useful. 
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“Foregoes” was the word put out at a written spelling exer 
cise by one of the city teavhers recently. And one little boy 
handed in, ‘‘ Go, go, go, go.” 

A little girl was reproved for out-door playing with some 
school boys, that she was too big for that now. “Oh, no, 
grandma,” she replied, with all imaginable innocence,” the 
bigger we grow the better we like them!” 
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BEST SCHOLARS. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, AVE. G. 
Mary Kroolish, Geo. Schunk, 


GRAMMAR ScuHooL, No. 36, N. Y. Crry. 
Henry Schiff, Dennis McGrath, 
Mamie Spear, Henrietta Dippel, 
Mary Kerrigan, Eliza Boerckel.' 


G. 8. No. 22, New Yor« Orry. 
Chas, Siebert, Adolph Oppenheimer, 
Frank Rettus, Alex. Nevin, 

Saml. Jackson, Julius Miller, 
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Mr. Wasuineton Cow. INst., 40 Wash. Sq. 
Geo. A. Tibbals, Saml. G. Tibbals, 
Benj. A. Appleton, John F. Morse, 
Louis A. Zerega, Wm. Walter Schenck, 
Geo.W. Opperman, Herbert W. Wootton, 
Nellie Clarke, Josephine A. Pressler, j 
Miss E. May Richardson, 


GRAMMAR Scuoot No. 1. 
Wn. E. Merritt, 
Henry Young, 
John Sautter, 
Henry Freund, 
Fred Dierking, 
Wm. Boas, 
Monroe Cohen, 


Saml. Isaacs, 
Morris Klein, 
Andrew Kuhn, 
Meier Jurmolosky, 
Jos. Huebscher, 
Julius Munzenmaier, 
Felix Wendelschaefer, 
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SIMMONTOWN, Pa, 

Cora Sweigart, aged eleven, received 100 per 
cent. in attendance and lessons, and did not 
miss a word in spelling during the month of 
April. 


To the Advertising Patrons Of the Journal, 


The value of any journal as an advertising 
medium depends not only on the extent, but 
equally on the character of its circulation. 
The subscribers to the Scuoon JOURNAL are 
teachers, professional men and women, and 
cultivated people generally—those who read 
carefully and discriminatingly, and many of 
whom file or bind the paper for their libra 
ries. It is, therefore, the best possible medium 
for advertising professional, scientific and 
educational books and periodicals ; industrial 
and artistic products of every kind ; insurance 
of property and of life; traveling facilities; 
and, in short, whatever is of use or interest to 
persons of culture, intelligence, and good 
taste, everywhere, We have many strong 
testimonials from reliable parties who have 


advertised in the JouRNAL, and have realized 
valuable results. 
are very low, considering thecirculation of 
the JourNAL, ‘and special terms are made for 
large amounts of space and long contracts, 


For full information, address E. L. KELL 
oae & Co. 








Why He Wouldn’t Marry Her. 
“Marry her! by George! I would if it 
wasn’t for her confounded nose,” 

“Nose! Ha! hal What's the matter with 
her nose? Is it too short, too long, or crook- 
ed—which? You're too fastidious, young 
man. A woman may be a charming wife, 
and have any one of these deformities,” 

“Tt isn’t any of them, old fellow. The 
fact is I like Kitty—like to look at her and 
talk with her—but any closer relationship I 
could not endure. Her nose is too o-d-o-r- 
o-u-s |” 

Unfortunate Kitties should use Dr. Sage’s 
Catarrh Remedy, the wonderful disinfecting 
properties of which instantly sweeten the | 
breath, destroying all offensive odor. To its 


mild, soothing, and healing effects the most | German 


terate ceses of catarrh promptly yield. 
by druggists. 


The rates of advertising | pz 





Malarial Fever. 

Malarial fevers, constipation, torpidity of 
the liver and kidneys, general debility, ner- 
vousness and neuralgic ailments yield read- 
ily to this great disease conqueror, Hop Bit- 
sers. It repairs the ravages of disease by 
converting the food into rich blood, and it 
gives new life and vigor to the aged and in- 
firm always. See “ Proverbs” in other col- 
umn. 

—_— 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


ayn nnn 
OLDEN AILL SEMINARY for young 
Bridgeport Conn. 


rr 


ladies 
Address Miss EmMity NELson. 





ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 
tory. 1418 Chestaout St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 
Clergymen, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 
classes of advanced Students. Attention to conversa- 
tion and oratory, vocal culture, reading and recitation, 
hartered March, 1875. Grants diplomas. Both sexes 
dmitted, Send for catalogue. 





INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National a Washington, D.C, Au 
umn Class 1877. Mrs, Louise Pollock 
end Miss Susie Pollock, po, Mrs. Louise Pol- 
suck has been for fifteen years an earnest student and 
advocate of the Kindergarten System, and transtated 
Mdme, Zine Morgenstern’s “ Paradise of Childhood.” 
a Manual for Family and Kinde: in 1864, Wires 
Susie Pollock graduated in the Normal 
Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and = been ever since 
successfully engaged in teaching in accordances with 
Froebel’s Rindergerton System in Mass, and Wahing- 
fon. For terms and particulars apply to the ety my 
MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE POLLOCK 
8. E. corner of 8th and K sts,, Washington, 

A Summer KINDERGARTEN. —Mrs. Louise Pollock 
will open a Kindergarten Normal Class for the accom- 
odation of Teachers, commencing July 2d, to continue 
two months, 


! DIRECTORS 


COLLEGES, ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS, 


Will receive a circular - stom eg a list of Journals special- 
ly adapted to their purpose, with 


Exceptionally Low Advertising Rates, 


On application to T, C, Evans, Advertising Agent, 252 
WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


SINGING AND PIANO LESSONS. 


MRS. ELECTA CONE : PAGE, teacher of vocal and 
instrumental music, receive a limited number of 
pupils. Address 24 West 10th Street. 

EFERENCES.—Rev. Dr., Deems, the editor of the 
JoUBNAL, and many others. 

— has no superior in this city as teacher of 

itor JOURNAL.) 








DRAWING & PAINTING LESSONS. 


Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg, (113 Clin- 
ton Place,) has resumed her classes in 
Drawing, and Painting in Oil and Water 
Colors from objects and nature. 

References.--James Hart, Howard Cres- 
by, D. D., Mrs. Julie Beers. 





Singing & Speaking, 


THE HOWARD METHOD. 
LESSONS BY MAIL. 


No better proof that the Howard Ww is original 
and thoroughly practical could be desired than the 
fact that its principles and exercises may be rednced 
to writing, and be so exactly explained that pupils at a 





N* YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY _ NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Composition, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawing and Paiuting, offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished! Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, = per quarter. 
Terms: sed Two 
Strictly Private Lessons, » “ 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methode, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 





ACKARD’S BusiNESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
» potessional school for business training, and is under 
he per-onal supervision of ite founder and proprietor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
iuted with Messrs, Bryant & Stratton, and is the au- 
thor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and public favor, and 
now stands at the head of this class of schools, e 
location is unsurpassed ; the rooms spacious and ele- 
gant ; the course of study most tdiorough and efficient. 
‘The rates of tuition have — = reduced, and 
pupils can enter at any time. ition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00, Call or send for circular con- 
taining full particulars, 8. 8. P/.CKARD, Principal. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Rewery, cor 

Canal St. KHstablished 1849, Paine’s Uptown Col 

lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book 

keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 

lish Branches, Writing Lessons $3.00 per month. 

je ies qualified as book keepers and cashiers. Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P. M, 


who can receive only written lessons, have 
have heen greatly benefited as their enthusiastic testi- 
monals declare. 

I am getting quite enthusiastic over your system 
of vocal culture. It is doing a happy work forme. I 
am now getting virtue from every Jesson. I find that 

the same subj -matter impresses people differently 
from a few months ago, aud the cause must be in my 
delivery. There are many ministers in this state as 
badly off in voice as I was. If your system could 
reach them it would be a merciful benefaction. 
W. 8. BLAISDE 
Pastor of the 1st Congregational Church, Randelph, 

The Howard aI deals with singing as a muscu- 
lar process, and by employing bodily movements and 
functional uses of the throat, other than singing, ex- 
erts a direct and powerful controi over the vocal mus- 
cles, a control one hundred times more powerful than 
is possible by any former metiod. 

Address JOHN HOWARD for circular and 
terms, at his office, 39 Union Square, New York City 





PIANOS & ORGANS. 
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PIANOS : ORCANS. 


LICHTE and ERNST, 
(Sole Successors to Ligute & BRADBURY,) 


Manufacturers of first class Pianofortes. Established 
1840, Special rates to Teachers on easy Monthly Pay- 
ments, .Warerooms No, 12 Fast 14th on between 
Broadway and 5th Avenue, Also So! le Agents for 
Smith’s celebrated American Organs, 

















SUMMER CLASSES in 


Short-Hand Writing 


Toe author of the new and popular Short Hand, 
«indsley’s TACHYGRAPHY will open classes for instruc- 
tion at 1214 Broadway (Prof. John McMullen’s School 
oom), commencing on Monday, June 17. During 
the first week the class rooms will be open for 


FREE INSTRUCTION 


day and evering. The Regular Classes will be opened 
the follrwing week, commencing July 24. 


Everybopy can learn this system. Come in and ex- 
amine it ! 


SPECIAL TERMS. 


During the months of June and July pupils will be 
received at the ee rates : 


TEACHERS. AT REDUCED RATES. 
D. P. LINDSLEY, 


“Mr. Lindsley must be credited with having devised 

® practical system of short hand. Boys of twelve 

ee = ea it. Itis a capital thing.”— 
A. M. Kxe.ioee, Ed. N. ¥. Scnoot Jovrnan. 





EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Mrs. Anna Randal! Diehl schools and fami- 
Nes with teachers, She invi dence from 
all who are in search of teachers of ability. A long 

experience enables her to recommend such as will give 
| the highest satisfaction. T of the French and 

Languages ; Professors of + * = 8ci- 
ences, and Tutors and Governesses in 
Mrs, ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
Union Square, 


SPECIAL OFFER, 


FOR SCHOOLS, 
CONFERENCE ROOMS, 
AND CHAPELS. 
| _ We offer fine double reed 8 with all the latest 
ey in tasty Walnut Cases, for .0O0 
e time given to test the Organs before } pur- 
| "Ter oo address The Star Parlor 
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—e ‘er Grand Pi- 
anos 1,600 only 
oes | Superb "aisna _———— 
255. '555" Eicecat Upright P! Pan -— O0 0900, ny S155. only $155. 
7 Octave Rosewood Pianos, $135. Cabinet Parlor Or. Or- 
gans, 13 stops, $84. Church Organs, 16 stops, cost 
$390, only $115. Elegant $375 Mirror top Organs, 
only $105. Som ething startling about Pianos and Or- 
<7 in my latest large illustrated ts oy with 
irformation, SENT FREE. Address DANIEL 
F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 
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The Spelling Game, 


—or— 


WORD CONTEST 


Amusing and Instructive. 


PRICE BY MAIL, 25 CENTS 
One and Three cent Postage Stamps, the same as cash. 


FARRELL’S Pub. Co., 
371 , Brooklyn, New York. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


WOOLLETT’S 
Villas and Cottages, 


OR 
Homes for All. 


*, 
ou» 


A BOOK FOR THE PEOPLE, 
Sc wine PLANS, ELEVATIONS AND VIEWS 
OF TWELVE VILLAS AND TEN COTTA- 
GES, BEING A COLLECTION OF DWEL- 
LINGS SUITED TO VARIOUS IN- 
DIVIDUAL WANTS AND AD- 

APTED TO DIFFERENT 
LOCATIONS, 





‘Reduced cut of Perspective View, Piate 28.) 

This is the most picturesque and pleasing work issu- 
ed, adapted to the public waits, One Vol., oblong 8v9, 
of forty 8 x 12 plates. 

Cloth, mailed, postpaid to any address on re- 

GONE OF HELED. 2.20000 scccccesccocece: vo eccees $3.00 





CONTENTS. 
aie VILLAS. 
1  PLaTE Basement, Ist and 2d story plans a 


Frame Villa, Scale indicated on plate. 
PiaTE 2. Perspective view. 


2 PuaTe 3. Pers} <~e view, Same Village 
House. Planss r to ign N 
3 Puate 4. Ist af 2d story pene af a Brick Vil, 
la. Scale indicated on plate. 
8 Puate 5. Front elevation of Villa. Scale ind 
Paaze “%¥ Pe: tive view. 
z TE ive 
4 Pate 7. Seohend a a floor plans of Brick 
Villa. Scale indicated on Pi late. 
4 PuaTe 8. Perspective view. 
6 Pate 9. istand 24 door plans of a Frame 
Villa. Scale indicated on plate, 
5  Puate 10. Front elevation. 
6 Puate ll. Sans Shee ens fo eel 
6 Puate 12. rspective vii 
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8 Plate 15. Perspective view of a Villa. Plans 
similar to Design 7. 
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10 Plate 18. Ist and 2dstory plans of a Brick Villa, 
Scale — on plate 
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la. Scale indicated on plate. 
ul 22. ive view. 
— COTTAGES. 
1 Plate 23. ist and 2d story plansof a Frame 
ome incor 
T 24. Pe ve view. 
2 Plate 2. oe agg view of Frame Cottage. 
Plans same as Design 13. 
3 Pilate 26. Ist and 2d story plans of a Frame 
Cottage. Scale indicated on plate. 
3 Piste 3s, fomadiee view. 
3 Plate le 
4 Pilate 29. Istand 2d story plansof a Frame 
= 30. yoo be 
4 
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+ ve view. 
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